


































PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, SECOND MONTH 22, 


NOW READY. 


The Souvenir of the Friends’ School for Social 
and Religious Study, held in Ninth month last at 
the George School, is now ready for delivery 
to subscribers, and for sale to those who desire it. 
Price 59 cents, post paid. Send orders to Henry 
W. Wilbur, 140 North 15th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOR A LIFE - TIME 
A WATCH is not bought fora 
moment's pleasure, but should 
last a life-time, giving faithful 
and accurate service. 

We call attention to the fact that our i 
Genuine Country Sausage 
Pure, wholesome, 


watches are in the hands of three gener- 
ations of satisfied customers. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


20 South 10th Street 
Established 1810 Finest Watch Repairing 


on North 2nd Street in Philadelphia 








MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 


and dealers in Conservative investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 


fresh. Made on the Farm. 


In 5, 10 or 20 Ib. boxes for 20c. per Ib. 


FOREST HOME FARM, - — Purcellville, Va. 


Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to 
» CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila. 
*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. ° 


» Pa, 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











TIME-KEEPERS 


ESTASUSNED 





When you wish to buy a 
watch or clock which will 
prove a faithful time keep- 
er, come tous. For ninety 
years we have been selling 
just that kind and we guar- 
antee that the time-keeper 
purchased here will give 
satisfaction. 


Prices moderate. 


RIGGS @ BRO., 310 Market Street 
Watches, Clocks, Diamonds 
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WANTED. 


ANTED-—$2000 ON FIRST MORTGAGE, 

property at Prospect Park, Delaware Co. 

Pa. Fire Insurance as collateral. Very nice loca- 

tion. Interest 5 4-10* Charles Palmer P. O. Box 
218 Chester, Pa. 


ANTED—BY YOUNG MAN, A FRIEND 
graduate of Pierce School, position as book- 
keeper, best reference. Address No. 26, this office. 


WANTED — BY MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN, 
position as housekeeper in gentleman's 
family. Very best reference from present 
employer and others, Address, No. 27 this office. 


ANTED~—A POSITION AS HOUSEKEEP- 
er by a refined widow. Can furnish best of 
references. Address M., Box 172, Rosemont, Pa. 


ANTED—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly 

lady. Phila. preferred. Address, No. 22, this office. 
A MANUFACTURING COMPANY DOING A 
prosperous business offers for sale a small 
amount of stock to provide for an increase in the 
equipment of its plant. The business of 1907 more 
than doubled that of 1906. Semi Annual dividends 


are guaranteed. Address, R, care of Friends’ In- 
telligencer, 15th and Cherry Street. Phila. 


ANTED—MOTHER'S HELPER TO AS- 
sist, in care of nine months old child and in 
light house work. Address No. 25, this office. 


ANTED—OUT DOOR WORK BY SOBER 
reliable man. Good record. Apply John Mc 


Knight, 116 N. 2nd St. Darby, Pa. 
WANTED— BY A REFINED ELDERLY 
woman a position where she can do light 


housework, dishwashing, dusting, mending, etc. in 
exchange for home and board. Address Society 
for Organizing Charity, 4018 Powelton Avenue, 
Phila. 


ANTED.— TO SELL TWO SHARES OF 
stock in the Buck Hill Falls Co. Apply to 
Franklin Packer, George School, Pa. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


~ Enlargements from Kodak Films 


by a process which makes them as sharp as direct 
Ss and at very low cost. 10x12-—25 cents. 
8x10— : 





20 cents. 


M. J. BYE, Secane, Pa. 


A Genealogy of Moses and Susanna Coates, 
1715—1906, 


emigrants from Carlow, Ireland, to Penn., in 1717, 
with notes in England, Normandy and Scandina- 
via to 1147. First generation in Pa., Married 
with Miller, Mendenhall, Longstreth, Eastburn, 
Thatcher and Vickers. One third of book is his- 
tory, and travels of more than a century ago. 319 
pages and 42 half-tone illustrations of members of 
family and ancient buildings. Bound in cloth. 
gold lettering and stamping. Delivered on receipt 
of $8.75. Description and testimonials on appli- 


cation. 
TRUMAN COATES, M.D., Oxford, Pa. 


| torium of the Young Friends’ Association, 


Exo, 


1908 


Be inane 


A good many people are fussy about 
the lard they use. That’s why they buy 
Allen’s. Allen’s Lard is the lard for 
fussy people; and it will keep pure and 
sweet fora year. For $6.50 we will de- 
liver a 50 lb. tin to any point in the 
Eastern States. When shall we send 
yours ? 


CLEMENT E. ALLEN, Inc. 
MEDIA, PA. 


Why take less when you can get 8% 


in First Mortgage Security on 
Property ? 


Improved City 
Particulars furnished by 

HENRY C. ASH 
316 Bailey Bidg. Seattle, Wash. 
i imate 


Diligent. Circle of the King’s 
Daughters 


Will give a LECTURE-MUSICAL 


Seventh-day, 
Second Month 29, 1908, at 8 p.m 


.in the Audi- 
15th 
and Cherry Sts., by MRS. JOHN LOMAN, dealing 
with negro plantation melodies, and folk-music of 
different countries, showing their influence upon 
the manners and customs of the people, and upon 
modern music. Illustrated by songs by Mr. Chas. 


Law. Cards of admission, 25 cents. 


§ 2% 
Kansas Farm Mortgages 


Mortgages negotiated on farms in the wheat and 
corn belt of Kansas to net the investor 549* inter- 
est. Loans made only on good land in we i) settled 
and proven territory. Six years experience in this 
territory and not a bad loan made. References 
furnished on application. Correspondence invited. 


HENRY WHITSON, 
219 E. Douglas Ave., WICHITA, KANSAS 


Visiting Cards 


Chestnut Street prices are 
higher than ours; we equal 
their best work always. We 
invite Friends to test these 
assertions. 100 cards and 
plate, in standard script, $1.25. 
Two lines, $1.65. 


Engraving from old plate, 75 cents 
for each hundred. This is not “bar- 
gain” engraving; beware of that. 
Merely the finest work, on the best 
cards, with a narrow profit margin. 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager, 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited. ) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs”’ we 


will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP”? PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-55. 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila 
Furni a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principo 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 


| above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 


record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 





Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 


3 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Second House 


The Pennhurst ne Sex 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. Be 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
‘o street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD 


‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AveE., OCEAN City, N. J. 
Closed unti) 3rd Mo. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


118 8S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 
1313 VINE STREET 


BoTn Te.ePHones 
Day on Niawt 


PHILADELPHIA 


is invaluable to every amateur and 
rofessional grower of vegetables or 
jowers. | Conceded to be the most 
Gagiee, helpful and instructive 
catalogue issued. 248 pages, 4 
color plates, 4 duotone plates and hundreds 
of photographic illustrations. When you are 
in the city call for a copy—or write--we will 
mail it free. 

Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestaut St., Phil: 
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“Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


God hath placed his Spirit in every man to in- 
form him of his duty, and to enable him to do tt. 
ROBERT BARCLAY. 


TEACH ME THE TRUTH 


Teach me the truth, Lord, though it put to flight 
My cherished dreams and fondest fancy’s play; 
Give me to know the darkness from the light, 
The night from day. 


Teach me the truth, Lord, though my heart may break, 
In casting out the falsehood for the true; 
Help me take my shattered life, and make 
Its actions new. 


Teach me the truth, Lord, though my feet may fear 
The rocky path that opens out to me; 
Rough it may be, but let the way be clear 
That leads to thee. 


Teach me the truth, Lord. When false creeds decay, 
When man-made dogmas vanish in the night, 
Then, Lord, on thee my darkened soul shall stay, 
Thou living light. 


—Frances Lockwood Green. 


EDUCATION FOR CHRISTIAN 
CITIZENSHIP. 


[Address of Professor Jesse H. Holmes of Swarthmore 
College, before the Department of Universities and Colleges 
of the Religious Education Association in annual conven- 
tion in Washington, D. C., Second Month 10-12, 1908. ] 

Intending to present a discussion of materials 
and process I have found myself concentrating on 
the effort to define my finished product. It isa 
weakness not alone of religious education, that 
there is no clear and consistent idea of the con- 
stituent elements of a Christian citizen; and 
teaching vacillates among endeavors to makea 
saint, a scholar: and an effective man of business. 
Let me then first ask the question, What is a 
Christian citizen? and answer it in Christian 
terms that he is one who knows and loves God 
and man. 

But to know God is not merely to know about 
God. Wedo not know our friends by anatomical 
summaries of their structure, nor by biographical 
sketches of their past. And the Christian citizen 
must primarily know God rather as he knows his 
friend than as he knows history or science. The 
sense for the divine presence and power is as 
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really a part of an equipment as the sense of touch 
or taste or sight. The muscular appreciation of 
gravitation is not more actual than an immediated 
sense of a pressure in the human spirit toward 
the right and true. The currents of magnetism 
which, unseen, fill this room with their ceaseless 
flow are not more real than the currents of divin- 
ity, which latter as truly tend to swing the 
human spirit into the divine order as the former 
tend to swing the magnetic needle toward the 
pole. It is this first-hand knowledge of God, 
which is most vital and most easily taught, that 
is most neglected. Our children are entrusted in 
Sunday schools to immature, ignorant and un- 
trained men and women who teach with unques- 
tioned authority not only the most intricate and 
involved history, but the most abstruse theolog- 
ical science as well. I know of a child of six who 
was instructed as to the nature of the Trinity. It 
is not to be wondered at that she told her mother it 
‘‘was just like Cerberus.’’ I fear it is a small and 
decreasing number of children who are early and 
continuously made to consciously feel the pres- 
ence of God, uncomplicated by facts and theories 
far beyond their ken. And the same criticism 
may fairly be made of the instruction of older 
children: God is presented as remote in time and 
space, in a distant land and among unfamiliar 
people. In my judgment no child is ready to 
meet the divine in history or science who has not 
met the divine in his own personal consciousness, 
and this not as an unusual emotional experience 
but as the same kind of every day matter as the 
meeting of a father or mother. 

But this leads us at once to prayer. The Chris- 
tian citizen must have learned to pray. And by 
this I do not mean the formal prayer repeated by 
rote. Even in babyhood and early childhood the 
merely habitual prayer isa doubtful expedient, 
often used by tired or careless parents to excuse 
themselves from their more vital duty of intro- 
ducing their children into intimate relations with 
their divine environment. By various processes, 
prayer has been made to seem to many mysteri- 
ous, unreal or, most deadly of all, ‘‘unscientific.’’ 
Or it has been presented asa formal affair be- 
longing to church service, to bedtime, or to other 
stated times, reduced to program. Whereas, like 
the immediate knowledge of God, the efficacy and 
power of prayer are as distinctly empirical facts 
as the laws of falling bodies or of the luminiferous 
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ether. It is a fact of general experience that if a 
man prays heartily and sincerely for strength in 
time of stress and temptation, he will have 
strength. Courage, honesty, truth, power, can be 
had for the asking by anyone who really desires 
them. It makes no difference whether this source 
of strength is called ‘‘the larger self,’’ the ‘‘sub- 
liminal self,’’ ‘‘an infinite and eternal energy,’’ ‘‘a 

stream of tendency,’’ ‘‘a power not ourselves’’ or 
more simply God. It is the experience, not the 
name, which is vital. A few weeks ago I brought 
this question of the answer to prayer beforea 
class of college students including, to my knowl- 
edge, those who called themselves Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Friends, and Agnostics, and I 
found absolute agreement of experience, that the 
earnest petition does not fail of its response. 

My contention is that this is nota matter re- 
quiring rational proof, but is the starting point; 
not the conclusion but the axiom; not the reasoned 
product, but the assumption on which rational 
systems must be based. 

I must here say a few words as to the dogmatic 
theology of Christian creeds. We would agree, I 


think, that the subject matter of them, whether 
as to historical events or as to the nature of God, 
has no such importance in the making of charac- 


ter as has been assigned to it. Neither the exact 
order of events in the distant past, nor the events 
themselves can ever be determined with certainty; 
and nothing vital in human life depends on the 
indeterminate truth of probabilities of whatever 
degree. The exact nature of God isa scientific 
question to be worked out by the usual laborious 
methods of science. And the conclusions reached 
will be open, like all such conclusions, to constant 
question. constant revision, constant restatement. 
There is no more reason to expect a final and ab- 
solute statement of the nature of God and his 
relations with man, thana similar statement of 
the structure of matter and its relations with the 
human soul. The atomic theory served men for a 
hundred years. But the indivisible, indestruct- 
ible atom must go, and we turn with interest to 
the larger and more inclusive statement, recog- 
nizing the while that all of value expressed by 
the atomic theory is as true as ever it was. We 
have not lost our definite and multiple propor- 
tions, we have not lost our elementary substances, 
we have not even lost our atoms. We have mere- 
ly found out more about our atoms and must ex- 
press that more in our theory. 

So also the tribal God served men fora thou- 
sand years. And when he gave place to God uni- 
versal, the elements of value in the tribal god 
were still there—but with much more added. The 
formulas of creeds served their time in expressing 
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the soul-experience. They shouted the denial of 
gnostic polytheism, and of oriental dualism. But 
their vocabularies belong to a distant time and an 
obsolete way of thinking. God should not be 
made to seem remote and difficult by the use of 
remote and difficult language. They do not serve 
to express the experiences of the man or woman 
of to-day. The only treatment which lends them 
value is the critical historical treatment, by 
which it becomes possible to show their place and 
meaning in their own time, as assertions of cer- 
tain phases of truth against corresponding phases 
of error: as matters of minor importance brought 
into temporary prominence because of their being 
for the time subjects of attack. They should be 
open to the same free discussion as other matters 
of history. There should be no more heat on one 
hand or hesitation on the other in dealing with 
them than in considering Ptolemaic or Copernican 
astronomy or the theses of Luther. 

I have dwelt at length on the knowledge of God 
as the first element of good citizenship. The 
other vital element is the love of humanity. But 
love is a word which has been very much over- 
worked in our language. To love any one is to 
prefer him to others, to select him for an associ- 
ate to the exclusion of others. But what is love 
which includes all and prefers none? What is 
love with no choice, and no selection? The love 
that is left is nothing else than the cordial demand 
for general fair play—for universal justice. The 
duty of the Christian is just the duty of the true 
citizen—not a useless and luxurious sentiment of 
good will to man, but an active and imperative 
demand for such an organizing of the spirit of 
brotherhood as shall check oppression in every 
form. Genuine democracy is organized Chris- 
tianity. Training for good citizenship means 
training for the application of the lessons of ex- 
perience, science and history to make ‘‘the king- 
dom come on earth as it is in heaven;’’ fora 
kingdom which is within you is of necessity a 
democracy. 

There are certain foundation concepts which 
the Christian ages have fully verified as es- 
sential elements of relations of men in ‘‘the 
kingdom.’’ Chief among these is the idea of 
equal freedom—or to divide the phrase, of free- 
dom and equality. More and more, men must be 
freed from constraint in order to become freely 
the partners of God in making a good world for 
men. The citizen of the kingdom must be self 
governed—from within rather than from without. 
The heroes of this ideal stand up and out from 
the centuries and millenniums of tyranny. They are 
martyred, are trodden down; their followers are 
dispersed and slain by organized despotism. Bu, 
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the next generation sees again the bowed and 
broken sufferer looking with level eyes into the 
eyes of an oppressor, repeating the ancient phrase, 
‘‘T was born to bear witness to the truth.’’ And 
the dull tyrant again and again makes the dull 
answer, “‘‘What is truth?’’ The prophet dies 
and by a divine transmigration his message re-ap- 
pears, The idea of equality goes inevitably with 
that of freedom-—the equality of the family, of the 
church, of the Declaration of Independence, of 
genuine Christianity. And fundamental in this 
concept is total condemnation of every form of 
special privilege, of cornered opportunity. Surely 
no man thinks of or desiresa poor superficial 
equality of wealth, of intelligence, of special 
abilities—a humanity cast ina mould. The prog- 
ress of mankind seems to have been built up on 
the action and reaction of differences. But the 
equality of fair play, the equality of opportunity, 
the equality attained by absence of handicaps— 
without these there can be no democracy, no 
Christian brothcrhood. Ido not lose my human 
relations with the man who can outrun me; but 
if he puts a ball and chain on me or sits on my 
back then the human relation is gone, andI ama 
slave. All Christian citizenship must cry out 
against the relation of master and slave under 
whatever name and must learn to recognize that 
relation under many disguises. It exists wherever 
and whenever a man’s chance to make a living, 
and a home, and a manhood is under dictation. It 
exists wherever men are driven to bread lines and 
work houses by any sudden stress. It is a false 
civilization which measures its success in tons of 
steel and yards of cotton. A Christian civiliza- 
tion can only be measured in terms of free men 
and women. America is ona terribly wrong track 
in this matter and the deepest duty of religious 
education is to bring her back to a recognition of 
human values. But religious institutions, and 
largely colleges and universities as well, give 
themselves to palliative charities, temporary re- 
liefs, lacking either the intelligence or the cour- 
age to meet the situation fairly and to see that 
deep-seated changes are necessary in our social 
order: an order in which we kill children to pile 
up our bargain counters, stunt and maim and 
destroy men in the interests of our balance of 
trade, and buy and sell girls in the market to 
gratify the lust of men. Worst of all, we get 
used to these things and take them as a matter of 
course. The knowledge of them does not make 
it plain to us that in our present industrialism 
there is a cancer which is not to be poulticed but 
excised: that saving a drunkard now and then, 
establishing hope missions for fallen women, set- 
ting up soup kitchens and wood yards do not 
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touch the problem. Dr. Rauschenbush in a recent 
book quotes a test sometimes applied to distin- 
guish the sane from the insane. The physician 
sets the patient to dipping out water from a basin 
under an open faucet. The insane merely dip; 
the sane first turn off the flow. It isa fair ques- 
tion whether in its dealing with pauperism, dis- 
ease and crime, our civilization is or is not sane. 

I have proposed as the vital elements of Chris- 
tian citizenship, the love of God and of man. 
Religious education—and in my judgment that is 
all education—must tend to develop these ele- 
ments. 

The primary equipment of the young man or 
woman is power to recognize the divine element 
in past and present; in the world without and the 
world within. The generation and strengthening 
of that power is alike an essential function of 
historical and scientific studies. That history is 
truest history which so uses the events of the past 
as to bring out the essential unity of the time 
stream, and the direction of its current. It is 
because they never miss this presence of God in 
the affairs of their people that the Hebrew pro- 
phetic writers maintain a permanent place as 
great teachers of religion, and this in spite of 
carelessness as to temporal order, mistakes of 
ignorance, and the superstition natural to an early 
stage of human experience. But if, after recog- 
nizing this presence in their history we fail to 
find it in our own, or fail to teach it in all history, 
the mere knowledge that they found it will be of 
little use to us or to our teaching. The spirit of 
Bible history is needed in all history. It is better 
than that of Bancroft or Macaulay only becatse it 
is more vitally true; and that vital truth can be 
found and should be found in the histories of 
Greece and Rome, of England and the United 
States of America. So also with the New Testa- 
ment—Gospel, narrative and epistle alike. In 
spite of mistakes, misunderstandings and care- 
lessness, in spite of the buffetings of the early 
centuries and the intrusion of foreign concepts 
drawn from Greek and oriental, it is luminous 
with the sense of the divine presence and its 
nearness to man. There is a kind of heart-wring- 
ing element of tragedy in the story of the cen- 
turies in which men hated, fought and suffered 
over questions of phrases to be used in explaining 
God, his relations with Jesus and with men, and 
over the details of the birth, life and death of the 
Master. As mere events in the past, as mere 
matters of fact, none of these things have any 
value for teaching or for any other purpose. To 
be effective the divine in the first century must 
awaken in us the power to see the divine in the 
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should enable us to see the potential godhead in 
all humanity. It should strengthen our sense of 
the infinite value of every individual. In. prac- 
tice, too large a proportion of our examples of 
courage, manliness, and generosity are taken from 
the Bible and too few from the life about us. 
Not even Jesus should be made to over-shadow 
and conceal the Christ spirit in the common man, 
Better no gospels than they should be used to 
make us feel that God is 1900 years of time and 
half a world of space away from Washington, 
D. C., in 1908. I feel sure this audience will not 
misunderstand me to make light of the Bible or to 
minimize the value of the New Testament. But 
it is a fact that in our devotion to the letter, we 
have frequently wrecked all possible interest in 
the prophets, and made our children deadly tired 
of Jesus, while at the same time we have failed 
utterly to give them any clear idea of either the 
life or the teaching of the great teacher. It is 
not true that we should take the largest doses of 
the most precious medicines. 

As that history is most true which binds re- 
corded time into unity with the bonds of the 
divine, so that science is most true which brings 
the chaos of matter and motion into the ordered 
cosmos of divine law. The splendid sweep of 


events in world-making, the slow but unfailing 
invasion of system in the cosmic fog of ancient 
ages, the over-powering magnitudes and motions 
of stellar spaces, speak to us of God the creator, 


or they speak us false. And the growth from 
atom to molecule, from molecule to organism, 
from organism to consciousness, from conscious- 
ness to purpose, and from purpose to love, shows 
throughout that creation, lixe truth and honor 
and faith come from a power acting within not 
without. 

The Christian citizen must know and love God 
and man. History and science alike must be used 
to awaken and develop that driving power in his 
nature. The barriers which block the way to the 
kingdom for whose coming we pray, are not rivers 
or mountains, seas or deserts. If they were, to- 
morrow would hear the sound of drills tunneling, 
or show the pilot or roadmaker at his task. But 
our danger like our hope is within us. We face 
the opportunity, and I believe the last opportunity 
of the many which have been offered to our wes- 
tern development of Christianity. The Christian 
church cast aside her mission in the fourth cen- 
tury to become an empire, she cast it aside in the 
sixteenth to war over sects and creeds. She has 
been false to her trust a hundred times because of 
pride, or hate, or the desire for popularity or 
wealth, or from mere inertia. and carelessness. 
But surely her task is now plain—the world for 
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men, the world a Father’s house, the kingdom 
eome on earth as it is in heaven; mankind a fra. 
ternity, a fellowship, a family. These things are 
not, but they are to be, if not by us, if not in the 
name of our Christianity, then by better men and 
a truer Christianity. May our people and our 
generation have the courage and loyalty and truth 
to accomplish the task. 


A STUDY IN DOCTRINE AND 
DISCIPLINE—V. 
CONCERNING THE MINISTRY. 

'‘'wo motives seem to have influenced the 
Friendly position regarding the ministry, in addi- 
tion to its claimed spiritual qualification. One 
was the feeling against creating a professional 
class, and the other the revolt against pay for 
ministerial service. The first position grew 
naturally out of the theory of spiritual leading 
which was the minister’s essential qualification. 

Objection to the monetary consideration was 
partly a matter of .principle, and partly a matter 
of polity. If the primary qualification was volun- 
tary and spiritual, intellectual ability and training 
were at the best only incidents of the gift. The 
gift itself.cost nothing, and ealled for no. mone- 
tary reward. Spiritual insight being freely re- 
ceived, it should be freely exercised. 

In the seventeenth century the clerical scramble 
for ‘‘holdings’’ in the English Established Church 
had become repulsive if not scandalous to a cer- 
tain type of Christian conscience. To avoid the 
possibility of creating a separate priestly class, 
and that the minister might not be bound even 


indirectly, by obligations to those to whom he 


ministered, seem to. have been the operating 
causes which developed the Quaker theory ofa 
‘free gospel ministry.’’ It would appear, how- 
ever, that those who consider the word ‘‘free’’ as 
referring to the absence of pay, have grasped 
only a part of the real Friendly theory. In fact, 
there are reasons for believing that the chief 
objection of George Fox to a professional ministry 
was not the monetary consideration. During his 
American visit, when he was about closing his 
labors in Rhode Island, he says: ‘‘John Burneyate 
and John Cartwright, being come out of New 
England into Rhode Island before I was gone, | 
laid this place (Shelter Island) before them, and 
they felt drawings thither, and went to visit 
them. At another place, I heard some of the 
magistrates said among themselves, ‘If they had 
money enough, they would hire me to be their 
minister.’’’ This was where they did notwell un- 
derstand us and our principles; but when I heard 
of it, I said, ‘It was time for me to be gone; for 
if their eye was so much to me, or any of us, they 
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would not come to their own teacher.’ For this 
thing (hiring ministers) had spoiled many, by 
hindering them from improving their own talents; 
whereas our labor is, to bring every one to their 
own teacher in themselves.’’ There are several 
important points in this most suggestive extract. 
It will be noted that Fox says nothing in condem- 
nation of the proposal to ‘‘hire’’ him, so far as the 
pay part of it was concerned, His keen insight 
went deeper than that. Hiring a minister had its 
principal danger in that it tempted people to de- 
pend on him; to let him do all of the public ser- 
vice, while they neglected their own spiritual 
obligations and forgot that their real teacher was 
the spirit in them, and not the minister set over 
them. His gentle hint that a talent in the minis- 
try may be improved by exercise, is as rational as 
itis true. The history of our Society, however, 
has demonstrated very clearly that depending on 
the minister to make a meeting, is not an evil 
entirely confined to cases where the ministry is 
paid and professional. Not a few of our meetings 
have been pauperized as toa vocal ministry, be- 
cause the members leaned too heavily on the 
preacher, instead of‘‘ improving their own talents. ’’ 

It is interesting and suggestive to note what 
George Fox says regarding John Burneyate and 
John Cartwright. He helped them develop a con- 
cern to visit the Friends on Shelter Island. Feel- 
ing that these ministers could help the islanders, 
he was not above suggesting the need, and the 
way to meet it. This illustration of the fact that 
the call for service may come indirectly as well as 
directly, by inspired suggestion as well as by 
individual call; that in fact, it may originate in a 
meeting desiring to be served, as well asina 
minister desiring to serve, is a Friendly moving 
which deserves recognition and sympathy in our 
time. 


CHARACTER OF INSPIRATION. 


A tendency gradually crept into the Society to 
localize inspiration, the acknowledged original 
basis for the ministry. This led to the feeling 
that inspiration was arbitrarily poured into the 
recipient from the outside, and that it was con- 
fined to the time and place where the ministry 
was immediately performed. In short, that the 
inspiration of the preacher was plenary, which 
resulted in an assumption of approximate if not 
actual infallibility and authority made on behalf 
of the minister, and sometimes inferred by him. 
This conception was not in entire accord with the 
spirit of the Quaker theory. 

The office of the quickening spirit is to inten- 
sify the message, and give it carrying power; to 
put fervor and freshness into dry words; to clarify 
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and sanctify the gifts and endowments of the 
individual, and the acquired wisdom which he 
may possess. It does not seem to be the function 
of inspiration to furnish words or phrases, or to 
take the place of that equipment for service which 
under the divine plan, has todo with the educa- 
tion of the faculties, and the schooling of all the 
powers with which men and women find them- 
selves endowed. These are matters which the 
individual must do for himself, as sure as he must 
feed and clothe his body. 

Real inspiration may come anywhere, and at 
any time; it may keep from the hour of its first 
inception, until the time for it to perform its office 
work has fully come. It is an error, bordering on 
superstition, to assume that the inspiration which 
comes between meetings, if kept for the meeting 
when it comes, is a type of preparation too un- 
friendly to be tolerated. There may be as much 
reason and necessity for trying inspiration, as for 
trying the spirits to find out whether they are of 
God. 

Individual inspiration may not be for every 
individual that hears it, neither is it the last 
word of the Spirit to men. Others will receive 
further light, while the continued inspiration will 
come short of a full deliverance of eternal truth. 
All will be more fully benefited and blessed, 
when all in sincerity and with sympathy for 
human need, give the message which comes to 
them which is simply their contribution to the life 
of a meeting in which all are in some way minis- 
ters. 

HENRY W. WILBUR. 


A MEETING HOUSE BURNED 
THE RECORDS. 

[The following, which is from the London Friend, re- 
fers to the recent fire at Peckham Meeting House in 
England. ] 

Your account of this fire together with the 
statement that the Monthly Meeting records of 
200 years, contained in the safes, are unhurt, 
raises the whole question of the preservation of 
documents. I have some fair acquaintance with 
the condition in which old minute books and other 
records are kept in various parts of the country, 
and in a large number of instances they are effi- 
ciently guarded; in others, however, if a fire 
were to take place in the meeting-house, their 
preservation could hardly be hoped for. 

Would it not be well that we should undertake 
for our Society a work similar to that which the 
Historical Manuscripts.Commission has done for 
England? The Meeting for Sufferings or the 
Yearly Meeting might arrange for a list to be 
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drawn up of the places where documents are kept, 
what documents are preserved, and how they may 
be seen by those who wish to consult them. The 
work involved might be long, difficult, and expen- 
sive; but, after all, it is to be remembered that 
the very object of keeping these records was not 
that they should be permanently hidden away, 
but that they should be available for giving infor- 
mation to future generations. Speaking for my- 
self, I am deeply grateful to more than one custo- 
dian for.a very large amount of trouble taken in 
opening out strong rooms or safes, and, even, in 
laboriously copying out minutes on some particu- 
lar point. Concerning some meetings, however, 
an investigator, engaged on valuable historical 
research, has said that it is about as easy to con- 
duct researches in their safes as it is to penetrate 
into the interior of Thibet. I repeat that the 
very reason why these books have been preserved 
has been that they might be of use to succeeding 
generations, and this object may be frustrated 
both by careless custody, and by excess of timidity 
in allowing them to be seen. 
_  —A. Neave Brayshaw. 








GLIMPSES OF ENGLAND—II. 


The tourist in England would of course choose 
the summer time for his travels. Winter has its 
own beauties which the real lover of country liv- 
ing can never miss seeing; but it would bea 
great loss not to know England in its season of 
luxuriant beauty of hedge and meadow and gar- 
den and forest. Winter does not easily accom- 
plish its frosty purposes here in Somerset for in- 
stance. Until Christmas day, and after, the mead- 
ows were so green that it was hard to realize that 
it was winter time. The tiny white daisy was 
still dotting the turf; violets loved the coolness; 
the yellow jasmine was garlanding: windows and 
doorways with its cheerful gold; laurestinus had 
a wealth of bloom; cyclamen was glowing among 
the rocks; and very beautiful was the arbutus 
unedo (also called strawberry tree) with its ever- 
green foliage, its graceful racemes of white 
flowers together with the scarlet berries ripened 
from last year’s blossoming. All these and the 
exquisite ‘‘Christmas roses’’ were among the 
decorations of Christmas day. 

Ivy and holly and mistletoe of course were there 
in the hall, whose great fire-place was bright with 
the yule-log lighted on Christmas eve to give 
warmth and cheer on the whole of Christmas day. 
It was about this ample fire-place that the several 
branches of one English home gathered on Christ- 
mas eve, with the kindly welcomed guests from 
- South Africa and America... There were inter- 





changes of gifts, and a sound of ‘‘Christmas 
waits’’ without, singing their carols; and the 
roasting of ‘‘named’’ nuts in the live coals; and 
the cheer that prevailed again on Christmas day 
in the hospitable house when the same company 
came together to share the traditional turkey and 
plum pudding. It might be counted a part of the 
dessert, that a brisk walk followed, through the 
beautiful grounds with their Alpine and water 
gardens. The hardihood of one English child was 
attested by his delight in wading the lively 
streamlet that runs through the grounds. The 
day closed with the happy party of friends and 
neighbors and their children who came in for the 
accustomed merry evening of games in which all 
ages had a part. Christmas is made very much 
of here; and it seems as though none would be for- 
gotten in the sense of stewardship that one feels 
among all who have more than some one else. 
Winter-time in England does make conspicuous 
some features of weather, not anticipated by the 
summer guest. It is true that the umbrella is not 
often needed for the gentle shower that in sum- 
mer days may pour itself upon the traveller in 
most unexpected moments — that soft shower 
which keeps the meadows and gardens smiling. 
But there is one very afflicting possibility in winter, 
the fog for which one’s train may suddenly quit 
bright sunshine; the fog that may not only chill 
one to the very marrow, but also shut out every 
glimpse of landscape, and the much-longed-for 
sight of a favorite cathedral tower. This fog is 
so capricious in its ways, that it is possible to 
leave the higher levels of a city with promise of 
the best conditions, to find the streets below so 
shrouded in fog that the opposite sidewalk cannot 
be seen, and the crossing of a street in these days 
of electric trams and motors becomes a precarious 
undertaking. The novelty of such an experience 
is some compensation to the winter traveller; but 
one can easily understand how these almost im- 
palpable fogs and smokes are calamitous to the 
cities that are subject to their visitations. It is 
estimated that a fog which the sun cannot pene- 
trate or a ‘‘dark day’’ of smoke in London isa 
logs to the great city in a single day, of hundreds 
of thousands of pounds. 
The New Year brought the longed for skating, 
to be enjoyed however, only afew brief days. 
The heavy rains of early winter had flooded the 
peat-moors of this part of Somersetshire—great 
plains that are transformed by the frost into fine 
skating-parks in which there is little danger, and 
the exhilaration of far stretches of smooth skat- 
ing. ‘ The five year olds make their first efforts 
for steadiness on the slippery foundations; and 
their elders all the way to three score years avail 
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themselves of the rare opportunities for the de- 
lightful sport. Here and there a submerged 
homestead has a most desolate look—only the pig 
and the fowls, apparently left in possession. A 
slight elevation on the outskirts is occupied with 
rather loosely piled stacks of peat, cut mto brick 
like pieces to be ready for the fire-places that 
abound. It is interesting to know that certain 
portions of the peat-moor are reserved for the 
poor, who, with the permission of the overseers, 
may cut for their own needs. A January picnic 
this side of the tropics is a rather unusual past- 
time; but this was one of the pleasures of the 
recent skating season—to have a ‘‘Homeric re- 
past’’ not far from the peat supplies which con- 
tributed to the improvised fires for toasting the 
sausages. 

The winter here is not so severe as to send all 
the birds away. Every morning there is enough 
of song in the air to give one the feeling that 
spring is at hand. The rooks are the noisiest 
remnants of summer. Beside these there are 
starlings in flocks, and many little robin red- 
breasts with asweet song, and the thrushes whose 
musical tones are soon familiar. Generous provi- 
sion is made upon many lawns for the regular 
feeding of the birds. 


ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 
Street, Eng, 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSON SERIES. 


Beginning with January first the Literature 
Committee is issuing a new series of lesson leaves 
treating of Old Testament history. The series 
published in 1905 and found in practice to be 
workable in classes of pupils of high school age or 
adult classes, is the basis of the new series, but 
selection of material and reconstruction of lesson 
form has been made to fit the lessons to the needs 
of younger classes. In this revised version of 
early Hebrew history the instructions for use are 
very definite and are freely interspersed with 
questions. Prominence is given to fundamental 
geographical knowledge. In order to make the 
events of the times of Abraham and Moses seem 
to have a real connection with us, it is primarily 
essential that the places where the events studied 
about took place, should seem as real as the envi- 
rons of New York and Philadelphia. The lessons 
also strive to bring the pupils into close thought 
relation with the everyday life of these far away 
nomads who have had so important a bearing 
upon modern life. Schools using this series 
should be very careful not to undertake to use the 
lessons without constant reference by the class to 
the 1905 series. It has been deemed needless to 
reprint the material presented there, and classes 





need to bear in mind that this is a supplementary 
rather than a complete series. In case adult 
classes wish to pursue Old Testament history, 
special suggestions are made at the close of each 
lesson for their use. The remarks to teachers at 
the beginning of the quarterly are vital. Teachers 
who do not have already tried and satisfactory 
methods of developing interest on the part of 
their classes, will do well to ponder the sugges- 
tions carefully. Maps of some kind are essential 
to a realistic study of the movements of the race. 
History naturally is grouped about two kinds of 
centers, persons and places. The teachers’ effort 
must be to make the persons seem to be full of 
human interest and to have places take on a sense 
of reality. As the quarterly suggests, maps need 
not cost anything. Maps made by the teacher 
and class although indifferent in mechanical exe- 
cution are greater centres of interest than Rand 
& MecNally’s best, just as we are always more 
vitally interested in what we have done or seen 
done than in the building of the Pyramids or the 
architecture of St. Pauls. 

The amount of printed space occupied by each 
lesson may suggest to the casual observer that the 
lessons are too short. As a matter of fact, some 
of them embrace too much work for a single lesson, 
since, as we have before mentioned, these lessons 
are a simplification of another series rich in sub- 
ject matter. The division into lessons is always 
arbitrary. In some schools twenty minutes is 
given to a lesson period and in another forty-five. 
The length of time spent upon any division of the 
subject is contingent upon the age and interest of 
the class, and upon the teacher’s resources. It is 
not a violation of any code of morals, methods, or 
expediency to cover two lessons at one session if 
so desired, or to extend the research upon a single 
lesson over two or three weeks. In the present 
series perhaps most schools will find the suggested 
amount of material fitted to their needs. We hope 
these lessons will be given a wide-spread and 
careful trial. Each teacher using them should 
have access to some text book of Bible History to 
amplify her knowledge. JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


The Bible is, and always will be, the most inter- 
esting book in the world. No other book could 
endure the indiscriminate and extravagant claims 
put forth for it, and the bungling and mistaken 
interpretations which we put upon it, and survive. 

—Benjamin F. Battin. 


They who teach the classes in the First-day 
Schools may do more for the upholding of our 
testimonies than they who preach the sermons 
from our galleries. —Lewis V. Smedley. 
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“CHRIST IN THE HEART.”’ 


In all ages of the world men have had a witness 
within them which testified to them of the exist- 
ence of a higher power. The prophets of the Old 
Testament times ‘‘talked with God,’’ and were 
impelled to righteousness by the consciousness of 
his immediate presence. When they saw people 
around them who sinned because they had very 
little of this consciousness, they warned them of 
the consequences of evil doing, and called upon 
them to turn away from false gods and give their 

.hearts to Jehovah. There were prophets also 
among the Gentiles who knew God as a spirit. 
Four centuries before Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
Plato wrote : By raising our thoughts above all in- 
ferior beauties, we at length reach the Supreme 
Beauty, which is simple, pure and immutable, 
without form, color or human qualities. It is the 
splendor of the Divine image, it is the Deity him- 
self. Love of this Supreme Beauty makes a man 
divine.’’ That he held communion with the Deity 
whose presence he felt is shown by his conception 
of prayer. He said, ‘‘Prayer is the ardent turning 
of the soul, toward God ; not to ask for any partic- 
ular good, but for good itself; the universal 
supreme good.”’ 

The Word, the spirit of God, has made its abode 
in human hearts ever since the creation of man. 
In proportion as men have allowed this spirit to do 
its work within them, they have turned away from 
sin and grown toward the light ; and this turning 
away and this growth have prepared and enabled 
them to be of service to God as manifested in hu- 
manity. 

Jesus was so much greater than any of the 
prophets who had preceded him, he had so much 
more of the Divine spirit within, that men spoke 
of him as the Christ, the anointed of God. Through 
him God became real and tangible to thousands 
who had had no true conception of an Infinite 
Presence and Power ordering and controlling all 
things. Not only while he lived but in all the 


centuries since, men have come in touch with God 
because of their love for the Divine Man in whom 
his spirit was so fully manifested. Hence they be- 
gan to speak of the saving power of Christ in the 
heart. But ‘‘Christ in the heart’’ is only another 
name for the “‘ Word that was in the beginning,’’ 
the spirit of God that has always manifested itself 
in the hearts of men. 

The ‘‘cross of Christ’’ is not the cross upon 
which the human body of Jesus was crucified, and . 
“‘the blood of Christ’? which has saving power is 
the Christ life and not the human blood that was 
shed upon Calvary. The real cross that Jesus bore 
was the consciousness of the sin and suffering in 
the world. His steadfast efforts to lessen that sin 
and suffering and to bear witness to truth that 
men were not ready to hear, resulted in his cruci- 
fixion. That in him which was divine was beyond 
the power of his enemies; they could torture and 
kill the body, but the spirit within that body was 
immortal and still lives. 

All who permit the Christ-like spirit—the God- 
like spirit—to take possession of their lives must 
strive as did the Master to lessen the sin and suf- 
fering that are in the world, and must bear wit- 
ness to the truth as God gives them to see the 
truth, although such effort and such witness-bear- 
ing cause them to be scorned and despised by the 
people of their generation. This is what it means 
to ‘‘bear the cross of Christ.’’ 


Our friend John J. Cornell has not been able to 
get out to meeting since last Ninth month, and 
most of the time has been closely confined to his 
room, only occasionally having been out for short 
walks. A call upon him and his wife, Eliza H. 
Cornell, at their apartments in The Plaza, Park 
Place, Baltimore, found him much worn from his 
long confinement, but vigorous in mind, as in his 
best younger days, and with his characteristic keen 
interest and clear, incisive expression in religious 
and thoughtful matters. The hour was spent most 
pleasantly, not without flashes of genial humor so 
characteristic of the ablest living preacher of the 
Friendly faith in our branch of the Society. There 
was an overhauling and discussion of favorite books 
and attention was called to the thoughtful and the 
witty things. 

There is no better brief exposition of the message 
of Friends than the little book of John J. Cornell 
on the Principles of the Society of Friends, copies 
of which are to be found in nearly every Friendly 
home of our Seven Yearly Meetings. It is now about 
out of print and should by all means be brought out 
by some Friendly agency in convenient form for 
handing to inquirers. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

The Fifth General Convention of the Religious 
Education Association was held in Washington, 
D. C., from the 11th to the 13th 

The purpose of this Association is: ‘‘to inspire the 
educational forces of our country with the religious 
ideal; to inspire the religious forces of our country 
with the educational ideal; and to keep before the 
public mind the ideal of Religious Education, and 
the sense of its need and value.’’ It was organised 
in 1903 and the first general convention was held in 
Chicago in that year. The other national conven- 
tions have been held in Philadelphia, in 1904, in 
Boston, in 1905, and last.year in Syracuse. The 
president for the present year was Henry Churchill 
King, President of Oberlin College. The perma- 
nent secretary is Henry Frederick Cope, with the 
national offices at 153 La Salle St., Chicago. 
Among the vice-presidents are President Hyde of 
Maine, President Jesse of Missouri, President 
Wheeler of California, Gifford Pinchot of the 
Forestry Department, Washington, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education E. E. Brown. The Board of 
Directors includes: Frank Knight Sanders, Super- 
intendent of the Sunday Schools of the Congrega- 
tional Church; Charles Cuthbert Hall of Union 
Theological School; William Fraser McDowell, 
Bishop of the Methodist Church; President Faunce 
of Brown University (all of whom have been 
presidents of the Association); Professor Kent of 
Yale; Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity; Professor McFadyen of Toronto; Floyd W. 
Tomkins, Rector of Holy Trinity Church, Phila.: 
President Samuel A. Eliot of the American Unitar- 
ian Association. Among the State Directors is 
President Joseph Swain of Swarthmore College, for 
Pennsylvania. 

The theme of the Washington Convention was, 
‘‘The Relation of Moral and Religious Education to 
the Life of the Nation.’’ 

The first general session was held on Third-day, 
the 11th, at8 p.m. The special subject for this 
session was, ‘“How can the Educational Agencies 
be Made more Effective in the Moral Life of the 
Nation?’’ The addresses were by Clarence F. 
Birdseye, author of ‘Individual Training in Our 
Colleges,’’ who spoke on “‘The College Home as a 
Means of Securing a Right Moral Atmosphere for 
Students;’’ and by Professor Francis G. Peabody, 
of Harvard University, who spoke on ‘“The Univer- 
sities and the Social Conscience. ’’ 

HOME LIFE OF THE COLLEGE. 

The first of these speakers called attention to the 
importance of that part (about 90 per cent) of the 
college students’ time not Spent in personal contact 
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with their instructors. ‘‘It is,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
element in our colleges which fixes the character of 
the soil in which the good seed is sown. Our col- 
lege harvests are relatively poor, because we quite 
neglect the student life, which is spent partly in 
the larger college activities, partly in close associ- 
ation with the student’s intimates in his college 
home, which may be called the college family life. 
Impurities and vices come in connection with the 
student life; hence we must improve it. 

We must give earnest attention to the college 
family life. It is more nearly related to the 
parents’ home than it is to the pedagogy of the 
college, and should be studied and treated accord- 
ingly.’’ 

SOCIAL CONSCIENCE AND THE COLLEGE. 

Professor Peabody said: ‘‘The most character- 
istic and significant discovery of the present age is 
the discovery of the social conscience—the recog- 
nition, in a degree unprecedented in history, of 
social responsibility; the demand with an unpre- 
cedented imperativeness, for social justice; the 
substitution, on an unprecedented scale, of social 
morality for the creed of individualism. Never in 
human history were so many people, wise and un- 
wise, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, concern- 
ing themselves with social amelioration; dedicating 
themselves to philanthropy, organizing for indust- 
rial change, or applying the motives of religion to 
the problems of modern life. 

‘*The economics of laissez-faire is displaced by 
the economics of combination. The ethics of self- 
culture is succeeded by the ethics of social service, 
and religion, instead of setting itself to save the 
person out of the wreck of a lost world, summons 
the person to bring the world itself safe to port. 

‘‘Never was there such generous giving—such 
willing philanthrophy. But the time has come 
when this new movement of altruism needs special 
direction and control. Is this social energy safe- 
guarded by social wisdom?’’ Is the social conscience 
a trained conscience ? Here was the work for the 
college. 

THE DEPARTMENTS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

The practical work of the Association is carried 
on by sixteen departments. One of these is the 
Council of Religious Education. Others are the 
departments of Colleges and Universiti_s Sunday, 
Schools, Secondary and Elementary Schools, Frat- 
ernal and Social Service, Teacher Training, Young 
Peoples’ Societies The Home, Libraries, The Press. 
Each of these departments held one or more ses- 
sions during the week for the discussion of forces 
in its particular field that have a bearing on relig- 
ious education. 

On Fourth-day morning a general session was 
held which was a joint meeting of all the depart- 
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ments. A review of the work of the Associatio. 
was made by the general secretary Henry F. Cope. 
The annual Survey of Progess in Moral and Relig- 
ious Educatio.. was made by Dean Hodges of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. A discussion followed in which part 
was taken by President Faunce, Dr. Eliot, Dean 
Shailer Matthews and others. 

It is utterly impossible to give a report of this 
important session that would be of any value unless 
the whole issue of the Intelligencer were devoted 
to it. Every one interested in religious education, 
not alone as the First-day schools, the schools, and 
the home have to do with it, but in all the forces 
that make for moral and spiritual growth and cul- 
ture, would do well to secure the forthcoming 
issues of Religious Education, the organ of the 
Association in which these addresses wlll be pub- 
lished. This periodical, as well as the bound vol- 
umes of the proceedings, can most conveniently be 
obtained by joining the Association. This can be 
done by communications with the national office, 
153 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. All these publica- 
tions are included in the annual membership fee. 

We publish this week the address of Professor 
Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, read be- 
fore the Department of Colleges and Universities. 
Friends will also be especially interested in the 
address of Professor Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford 
College, at the third general session on Fourth-day 
evening. 

R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
(To be concluded. ) 


IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL. 


For several weeks a well-defined purpose to in- 
crease interest in the Society of Friends, and in 
the particular meeting, has been the concern of 
the Friends in Washington. This has borne fruit 
to such an extent that increased attendance is 
steadily noted, so that an audience of a hundred 
or more is not an unusual experience at the pleas- 
ant little meeting house on I Street. An evidence 
of the increased interest was a conference held on 
First-day evening, the 9th. Thomas W. Sidwell, 
the chairman of the committee which arranged 
for the conference, presided and prefaced his in- 
troduction of the speakers by helpful remarks. 


The first speaker at the conference was our only 
congressman, who represents the First New York 
District, W. W. Cocks. He spoke on ‘ ‘Distinctive 
Testimonies of the Society of Friends,’’ and forci- 
bly contended for our fundamental plan of worship, 
transacting business, etc. He was also solicitous 
for those testimonies which had become the: dis- 
tinguishing marks of the Society. Acquaintance 
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with the world and its ways had only served to 
intensify his respect for practical simplicity, sin- 
cerity and unity. Senator Heyburn of Idaho, a 
native Pennsylvanian, was the second speaker. 
He expressed regret that the Friends withdrew 
from active participation, if not control of the 
government of the colony, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His topic was, ‘‘How can the Society of 
Friends Help Good Government?’’ and he felt sure 
that one way to render this further assistance was 
by ceasing its exclusiveness, considering that it 
had a mission and message to the outside world, 
and by propagating its ideas and ideals among 
men. The Senator’s address was an appeal for 
Friendly interest in the world’s social and _ poli- 
tical; as well as its religious life. The attendance 
at the conference was encouraging. Friends were 
present from Woodlawn and Hopewell, Va., Balti- 
more and Sandy Spring, Md. 

On Second-day we took in the two houses of 
Congress from the point of vantage in the gal- 
leries. Friend Cocks made the observation inter- 
esting by securing good seats, and pointing out 
the distinguished characters on the floor. The 
House was unusually quiet, nothing of special in- 
terest stirring the members to action. There was 
a mild outbreak by Representative Leake, of New 
Jersey, in the nature of a criticism of William J. 
Bryan. The assault, if such it was, appeared 
much more important in the flaming headlines of 
the papers, than it did uttered from the floor with 
language and gesture rather sophomoric. In the 
Senate, Foraker of Ohio, was ventilating the 
claimed political activity of the President in the 
matter of appointments. More interesting and 
suggestive than the veiled criticism of the Execu- 
tive, was the candid confession of the trouble- 
some character of public patronage to the legislat- 
or. He said in substance, that from his entrance 
into public life, his part in the making of officials 
had been an annoyance. This led to an intensifi- 
cation of the desire to hear some good and valid 
reason for continuing to tax the time of the Presi- 
dent and the members of Congress with the ap- 
pointment of postmasters, collectors, notaries pub- 
lic, ete., to the number of about fifteen thousand 
in the whole country. It would seem that the 
presidential and legislative dignity and efficiency 
would be increased by filling the civil list in some 
other way. 1 

Several sessions of the convention of the Relig- 
ious Education Association were attended. It is 
no part of our purpose to.report the details of 
these gatherings. There seemed to be a disposi- 
tion on the part of some of the learned readers of 
papers to confound religion with dogmatic theology 


| and speculative doctrine, while others seemed to 
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assume that it was the religion of authority with 
which the educational world should concern itself. 
Still, no more certain evidence of the progress of 
religious thought and the necessity for even the 
theologian to keep abreast of the times could be 
found, than the broad and intensely human utter- 
ances of leading churchmen, who gave expression 
to ideas which half a century ago would have 
carried with them heresy trials and religious os- 
tracism. 


During our days and nights in Washington we 
enjoyed the delightful hospitality and fellowship 
of several Friendly homes, such as Sarah R. 
Matthews and sisters, B. T. Janney aud family, 
L. P. Williams and daughter, Granville Farquhar 
and family, T. Janney Brown and family, Alberta 
Wilson and Ellen Lukens. H. W. W. 


A VISIT TO YORK. 


There are a few Friends in York who are very 
much in earnest. Every First-day about a dozen 
members of the Society, or descendants of mem- 
bers, hold their little meeting for worship in the 
quaint old house in the heart of the town, and 
afterward have their Bible class. This class is at 
present studying the Life of Jesus as presented in 
the Bible History Series. 

About once a month some concerned Friend 
visits this little meeting. An announcement ‘that 
there will be a visitor is inserted in the three 
daily papers and on the day appointed the attend- 
ance ranges from forty to seventy. Most of those 
who attend at these times are not in any way con- 
nected with Friends, but they come again and 
again because they find in the messages something 
that meets their needs. They have been cordially 
invited to attend the meeting when there are no 
visitors but have not responded. 

On the morning of First month 26th there were 
over sixty present, more than two-thirds of whom 
were men, as is generally the case. Many of 
these men have wives who are church members, 
but they themselves do not belong to any religious 
organization. At the close of the meeting those 
were invited to remain who were willing to take 
part in a Friends’ Association. There were 
enough who manifested an interest to warrant 
looking forward to such an organization and an 
initial meeting will be held in Fourth month. 

On the afternoon of the 26tha meeting was 
held in one of the large Lutheran churches of 
York under the care of the Anti-Saloon League. 
The body of the church was full and the galleries 
were half full, and more, three-fourths of those 
present were men. These people had not come 


together from a sense that it was their duty to 
attend a temperance meeting, but because they 
felt that there was something doing and they 
wanted to have ahand in it. It is clear that local 
option is in the air and that many Pennsylvanians 
are ready to vote for legistators who will promise 
to work for the enactment of a local option law. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


‘‘T like to see a man proud of the place in which 
he lives. I like to see a man who lives in it so that 
his place will be proud of him. Be honest, but hate 
no one ; overturn a man’s wrongdoing, but do not 
overturn him unless it must be done in overturning 
the wrong. Stand with anybody that stands right, 
and part with him when he goes wrong.’”’ 


—Lincoln. 


BOURNVILLE MEETING. 


[This description was written several months ago, soon 
after the writer began his studies at Woodbrooke School. ] 


Bournville has been aptly called ‘‘Toyland,’’ so 
quaint and charming are its homes. As one fol- 
lows the broad avenue which leads to the meeting 
house, he. is continually moved to exclaim with de- 
light at the beauty of the little town. But per- 
haps it is well that he is thus prepared, for he 
would otherwise most likely go wild upon catch- 
ing sight of the little building at the corner across 
the green, dropped, as it were, upon the earth 
from a fairy picturebook. 

‘‘Oh!”’ cries the visitor, ‘‘what is that pretty 
little building yonder? It is so picturesque!’’ 
‘‘Why,’’ answers the old Woodbrooker, used to 
such lovely sights, ‘‘That is Bournville Meeting 
House.”’ 

Indeed, to us Americans, the meeting house 
seems strange. It is more like a little chateau 
from out one of Maxfield Parrish’s pictures, or 
from one of the drawings of Howard Pyle. Built 
of brick, it is trimmed with unglazed tiles. The 
high-gabled roof is red, and at one corner stands 
a low octagonal tower with peaked roof. From 
each side stretches a wing, pierced with tiny- 
paned windows. The whole stands in the midst 
of flowerbeds of gaily colored chrysanthemums, 
roses and phlox, and is approached by a gravel 
path leading straight from the wooden gate. On 
a sign beside the gate is printed the inscription, 
‘‘open for private meditation daily from 10 a.m. 
until sunset.’’ 

The entrance is by an archway, formed of six 
concentric arches of tile, and these are placed in 
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the middle of the building, between the tower and 
the side wing, much as one would see in a Gothic 
church. One enters through a vestibule and if he 
is the last and the hour for worship, that is, 11 
o’clock, is at hand, the doorkeeper closes the pon- 
derous green doors behind him, and the visitor 
takes his place among the worshippers. 

Meeting is opened by the singing of a hymn, 
then follows a reading from the Bible by a mem- 
ber of the congregation. Thus far one no doubt 
will think, it is a church-service, pure and simple, 
we are describing. But no, one may receive this 
impression at first, perhaps, but it is soon dis- 
pelled, for the true spirit of Quakerism is felt, as 
sincerely as it can always be felt when several are 
gathered together in His name, by the deep quiet 
which ensues. 

Cannot the stranger be pardoned, if for a few 
minutes, while all the newness of the place over- 
whelms, he allows his eyes and thoughts to wan- 
der over the interior? He finds that the meeting 
house is crowded. The seats are arranged in 
rows, with an aisle on either side. About three- 
quarters of the way to the front of the room, as one 
would walk from the entrance, are a table anda 
reading stand. Behind this are three rows of 
chairs, where the elders and leaders sit, facing 
the body of the meeting. The plain bonnet and 
the sombre suit are absent—a sad display of finery 
instead. But how encouraging it is to find so 
many young people hear! Why, right in front is 
a whole row of pink-faced urchins! They are 
trying so hard to sit quietly; but it is difficult, 
with so many purple bows and yellow neckties to 
play with, to keep just so. 

After a short time the perfect silence of the 
meeting is broken by a speaker, and on this par- 
ticular morning the speaker is Mr. Glover, one of 
the Woodbrooke lecturers. We are indeed fortu- 
nate to have this profound and earnest man among 
us. 
At twelve o’clock, after on hour of devotion the 
meeting closes and we troop out, not forgetting— 
that is, most of us not forgetting— to leave a coin 
in one of the trays, placed in the vestibule where 
all may see. Right here should be explained the 
reason for having these collection boxes in the 
meeting. Bournville Friends are mostly of the 
poor work people from the Cadbury factories 
near by, and it is contended that if the members 
of the meeting feel they can contribute their mite 
towards the support of their house of worship it 
raises their self-respect, while otherwise, a state 
of pauperism migth exist, a state in no wise en- 
couraged at Bournville. 


To us who are from America, Bournville Meet-. 


ing was a revelation. If we felt, during the past 


hour, that Friends here were deviating from the 
simplicity so earnestly taught by the early pio- 
neers of Quakerism, we also knew that there had 
gathered together an enthusiastic body of men, 
women and children, who were seeking, with an 
earnestness rarely found, the same Light that all 
of us long to attain. 

Bournville Meeting House was built by George 
Cadbury as a place of worship for the people em- 
ployed by him in the great chocolate factories 
nearby. Dedicated thus several years ago as a 
congregational church the people chose that they 
should worship according to the principles of 
Friends. What a great thing it was that a whole 
congregation, many of whom were poor and un- 
educated, were able to see the truth of silent 
worship and believe, according to the verse which 
is blazoned in a great half-circle of white letters 
over their heads, 


‘‘God is a Spirit, and those that worship Him, must wor- 
soip Him in Spirit and in Truth.”’ 


ARTHUR EDWIN BYE. 


ELIAS HICKS. 


Some little time ago in looking over an old 
manuscript book of extracts, I came across the en- 
closed verses on Elias Hicks, which, although not 
of striking merit in themselves, I was yet much 
interested to read. I wonder if they are known 
to-any readers of our paper and if so who was the 
youthful authoress. 

The book belonged to my great grandaunt, 
Mary Bragg of Newcastle upon Tyne, and it ap- 
pears to have been a collection chosen by a com- 
pany of young Friends of her own age of whom a 
list is given at the beginning. The date of the 
copying is First month 1823. Her grandmother, 
Rachel Wilson, travelled extensively in the minis- 
try in America about 1785, so no doubt the family 
would have a great interest in American Friends. 

Mary Bragg’s own story was a sad one. She 
was engaged to be married to George Worthing- 
ton Walker, but she became blind and died quite 
young, and he, to avert his sorrow, went as com- 
panion to James Backhouse on his missionary 
journey to Australia. 

Last evening we invited the Friends of Street 
Meeting to our house to meet our dear guest, 
Elizabeth Powell Bond, and she kindly read to us 
her very valuable paper on Elias Hicks. Great 
interest was evinced, and after some conversa- 
tion, I took down the worn old volume with its 
yellow leaves and fading ink to read these verses 
on Elias Hicks, which I now send you, and which 
I think no one else can have seen for more than 
fifty years. One elderly Friend who was greatly 
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interested in what he heard remarked with much 
significance that had sucha gathering occurred 
here in his youth it would certainly have been 
reported to the Quarterly Meeting! Is it too 
much to hope that some qualified hand may take 
up the task begun by our dear Friend, the late 
Aaron M. Powell, and also I believe contemplated 
by Howard M. Jenkins, and produce an adequate 
biography of that very remarkable and admirable 
man, Elias Hicks? 


Street, Somerset, England, 
Ist Mo. 26th, 1908. 


—ROGER CLARK. 





A Farewell to Elias Hicks by a female of only sixteen 
[on] his last Religious visit to Philadelphia and Baltimore 
in 1822. 


Farewell to the Priest of the Holy One 
Farewell to the blest of the Lord, 

Thou hast Preached of the meek and lowly one, 
And taught in the power of his word. 


There are those who have sought to beiie thee 
And rob of its brightness thy fame, 

The true faith of a Christian deny thee 

And take from thee even the name. 


But thousands have heard thee with gladness 
Christianitie’s principles plead, 

They have felt that to doubt thee were madness, 
Have found thee a Christian indeed. 


The Doctrines which Jesus has taught us 
Unsullied by reasoning art 

The gift of redemption he brought us 

In language that flows from My Heart. 


We have—listened in silent emotion 
Whilst thou spoke of precepts divine, 
Till inspired by the stream of devotion 
Our spirits commingled with thine. 


Thou hast pointed the pathway to glory 
The path our redeemer hath trod 

And gathering the youths and the hoary 
Led all to the footstool of God. 


Thy example to man as a Brother 

Has shown us the duties we owe 

Thou hast taught us to love one another 

And Kindness for Evil to show. 

.Fare thee well there are those that will greet thee 
With welcome where e’er thou mayst go 

And he who met Moses will meet thee 

And Heavenly blessings bestow. 

The true peace which the World never giveth 
And never hath taken away, 

That gift of the Saviour who liveth 

Will still be thy comfort and stay. 


Ist mo. 1823. 


DANIEL NEALL’S DAUGHTER. 


Mrs. Gay, who recently died at Staten Island in 
her 89th year, was the daughter of Daniel Neall, 
the strong Quaker, to whose memory in 1846, the 
poet Whittier paid so fine a tribute in his poem 
beginning: 





‘Friend of the slave, and yet the friend of all, 
Lover of peace, yet ever foremost when 
The need of battling freedom called for men 
To plant the banner on the outer wall.’’ 





It is related that on one occasion, when he was 
visiting friends in Delaware, he was dragged 
from the house by a pro-slavery mob and tarred 


and feathered. According to Whittier-—as quoted 


in the Woman’s Journal—‘‘he bore it like a martyr 
of the old times, and when released told his per- 
secutors that he forgave them, for it was not they, 
but slavery, which had done the wrong. If they 
should ever be in Philadelphia and need hospitality 
or aid, let them call on him.”’’ 

As Miss Neall, and when only 20 years of age, 
Mrs. Gay went with Lucretia Mott, Mary Grew, 
Sarah Pugh and Abby Kimber as delegate from 
the Philadelphia Female Anti-Slavery Society to 
the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention, held in 
London in June, 1840, and shared their memo- 
rable experiences. Mrs. Mott, it will be remem- 
bered, was also appointed to represent the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society, and the Massachusetts 
society was represented by Harriet Martineau, 
Mrs. Wendell Phillips, Emily Winslow and Abby 
Southwick. But when the delegates assembled in 
London, the men refused to allow the American 
women delegates to take their seats, on account of 
their womanhood. Thereupon, Mr. Garrison im- 
mortalized himself by declining to take his place 
among the delegates and sat with his women col- 
leagues in the gallery, much to the consternation 
and embarrassment of the managers of the con- 
vention, who spared no effort to overcome his 
resolution. 

This action of the English representatives had 
an unlooked for result. The question of woman’s 
rights sprang into a burning issue. Some of the 
best men in England espoused the cause of the 
women, and the real greatness of Lucretia Mott 
lent an added sting to the insult inflicted in her 
person upon her sex. Among the advocates of 
the women on this occasion were Daniel O’Con- 
nell, William and Mary Howitt, Lady Byron, Wil- 
liam H. Ashcroft, distinguished as the friend of 
Mazzini. 

The distinction with which Mrs. Mott was 
treated everywhere outside the convention, the 
large audiences which she drew whenever invited 
to speak in public, the social as well as intellec- 
tual recognition which she received, turned what 
was an Official fiasco into a personal ovation. It 
is said that Mrs. Gay took pleasure in the recol- 


lections of those stirring days from which, in this 


country, the woman suffrage movement may be 
dated. The women, who returned from England 


filled with indignation at the indignity inflicted 
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upon their womanhood, as soon as the abolition of 
slavery was assured, turned their attention and 
energies to the abolition of that other injustice— 
the subjection of women. Miss Neall married 
Sydney Howard Gay, editor of the New York 
Tribune and author of ‘‘Bryant and Gay’s History 
of the United States,’’ who died in 1888. 

In Public Ledger, Phila. Sy. Ss. 


UPON THE SEA. 


Right on, across the trackless waste of sea 

Whose awe is glorious with the sense of God, 

The great ship plowed her way. The day-light hours 
Were gold with sun, and gray with clouds; sea-birds, 
The solitary dwellers of the plain 

Whereon no man abides, their graceful flight 
Pursued, fearless of waves,—their resting place. 

The day-light faded into starless night, 

And still the ship sped on true to the course 

Wrought out by men of vision and of might. 

Sleep fell upon the trusting voyagers, 

While through night’s dark and stillness, watchers waked; 
And from their eerie height, as hours moved by, 
There sounded calm and clear above the sea’s 

Unrest, that soul-assuring cry ‘‘All’s Well! ’’ 

A grateful heart breathed forth upon the night 

The unvoiced prayer, ‘‘Blessings of God on those 
Who keep the lonely watch while others sleep!’’ 


ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


BIRTHS. 
LAW,—First month 30th, i908, to William F. and 
Estella Fell Law, a son, whose name is William F. Law, 
Jr. 


SHARPLESS.—First month 24th, 1908, to Edward and 
Anna M. Sharpless, a daughter, whose name is Dorothy 
Eastburn Sharpless. 

MARRIAGES. 

BOND—PEASLEE.—At the home of the _ bride’s 
parents, Clarksboro, New Jersey, Second month 12th, 1908, 
under the care of Woodbury Monthly Meeting, Edward 
Lupton Bond, son of John L. and Ann M. Bond of Win- 
chester, Virginia, and Hannah Lippincott Peaslee, daugh- 
ter of Gideon and Emma W. Peaslee, Clarksboro, N. J. 


GILLINGHAM—TROTH.—At the residence of Frank 
W. Troth, Accotink, Va., Second month the 12th, 1908, 
George Chalkley Gillingham and Martha Rebecca Troth. 


‘ DEATHS. 


BEDELL.—At his home in Coxsackie, N. Y., First 
month 29th, 1908, William Bedell in the 79th year of his 
age. 


DEAN.—On Second month 10th, 1908, at the residence 
of her niece, Mrs. Franklin W. Barrows, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Jeanette E. Dean, sister of the late Erastus S. and Elisha 
C. Dean, and the late Amy D. Merrill, aged 77 years, 
Her mother was Isabella Dean, who in her time wasa 
very prominent and dearly beloved member of East Ham- 
burg Meeting, N. Y. 


LINCOLN.—At her late home, 1610 Master Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Second month 2nd, 1908, Anna R. Lin- 
coln, widow of Charles S. Lincoln, in her 73rd year. 
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MATTHEWS.—Of heart failure, at her home Balti- 
more, Md., First month 18th, 1908, Annie J. Matthews 
daughter of the late Joel and Sophia Matthews, and a 
member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 


MOORE.—At her home, Peoria, Il]l., Eleventh month 
11th, 1907, Frances Anna Moore, widow of Charles Moore, 
both formerly of Chester County, Pa., in her 82nd year, 
Her husband passed away two years before. 


POWNALL.—At his home Centerdale, Iowa, 
month 8th, 1908. Thomas H. Pownall in the 78th year of 
his age. He was born near Christiana, Pa., and was the 
son of Levi and Sarah Henderson Pownall (deceased). 


STO'NTENBURGH.—On the 24th of First month, 1908, 
at her home, ‘‘Kensico, Westchester County, New York, 
after a long illness, Phebe F., widow of Samuel K. 
Stoutenburgh, in her 86th year. She wasa member of 
Chappaqua Monthly Meeting. 

‘*Passing out of the shadow 
Into the perfect day— 
Why do we call it dying, 
This beautiful going away ?’’ 


SMITH.—On First-day, Second month 16th, 1908, Mary 
S. Smith, daughter of the late Benjamin Smith, a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 
Street, Philadelphia. 


THOMAS,—At Kirkwood, Harford County, Md., Second 
month 7th, 1908, Daniel P. Thomas, in his 84th year. In- 
terment at Friends’ burying ground, Fawn Grove, Pa. 


WEBSTER.—Near Three Tuns, Pa., on Third-day, 
Second month 11th, 1908, George Webster, in his 82nd 
year. 


WORRALL.—At his home, Wayne, Pa., First month 
19th, 1908, Charles Thatcher Worrall, son of the late 
Thomas T. and Rebecca G. Worrall, in the 40th year of 
his age. A member of Radnor Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. \ 


Second 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Index of Friends’ Intelligencer for 1907 is now 
ready and will be sent on application to any one desiring it. 





On the 8th the Quaker Round Table which is connected 
with the Pittsburg meeting was held at our home. It 
meets the first Seventh-day of each month but this was 
postponed on account of the blizzard on the Ist. It was 
the largest meeting we have had, twenty being present. 
There were two papers, ‘‘Southern Quakers and Slavery’’ 
and ‘‘ William Perm and the Indians.’’ There was free 
discussion of each and an interesting time. Mr. Kelsey, a 
Friend from Maine who is a missionary, at Ramallah Pal- 
estine, visited the First-day meeting not long ago, spoke 
acceptably, and in the evening at Mr. Jarvis’s house told 
about the manual training school for boys at Ramallah. 
They will build it as soon as he collects $3,000 more. 
The Pittsburg Meeting agreed to give $50 a year for three 
years. Wewanted some definite work and now have 
it. The meeting is composed of Friends of three 
branches, Orthodox, Wilburite and Hicksite, and five 
yearly meetings are represented, all working in harmony. 
Sewickley, Pa. Cc. S. P. 





The Diligent Circle of King’s Daughters in which many 
Friends of Girard Avenue Meeting in Philadelphia are 
active workers will give a Lecture-Musicale in the Young 
Friends’ Association Auditorium at 15th and Cherry Streets, 
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Philadelphia, on Seventh-day the 29th, at 8 p.m. 
John Loman will be the lecturer, dealing with negro plan- 
tation melcdies and folk music of different countries show- 
ing their influence on the manners and customs of the 


Mrs. 


people, and upon modern music. The lecture will be 
illustrated with songs by Mr. Charles Law. The proceeds 
from the admission (the tickets are 25 cents) are for use 
in the benevolent work of the Circle. 





I feel like expressing my unqualified unity with an 
article in your paper of the ist inst, entitled ‘‘Swarth- 
more Already Bound,’’ particularly the part relating to 
the attitude of George Fox and William Penn in regard to 
religious liberty. 


Pasadena, Cal. MATILDA GARRIGUES. 





There was a full meeting house at West Philadelphia 
on the 16th. Several visitors, members of the Philadel- 
phia Young Friends’ Association, gave life and strength 
in message and social greeting. Arthur M. Dewees ap- 
pealed to the young members to attain the plane of true 
living by giving exercise to their religious instincts. There 
were several other helpful messages. It was announced 
that Sarah B. Flitcraft expects to attend the meeting 
on the 23rd. 


— 


David Henry Wright of Riverton, N. J., has prepared 
a bill for introduction into the present Legislature of that 
state, asking for an appropriation of $2,500 to purchase 
the brick building on Branch Street, Mount Holly, which 
was once the work shop of John Woolman, tailor and 
preacher, who is spoken of by the Philadelphia Record as 
‘*Mount Holly’s greatest citizen.’’ 





Rachel M. Lippincott of Mullica Hill, N. J., expects to 
attend Girard Avenue Meeting, Philadelphia, on the 23rd. 





Isaac and Ruth C. Wilson are spending some time at the 
home of their son-in-law, Arthur C. Jackson, in Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia. They have a prospect of attending 
meetings, as follows: Burlington Quarterly Meeting at 
Mt. Holly, N. J., on Third-day, the 25th; Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting at Wrightstown, Pa., on Fifth-day, the 27th; 
Norristown Meeting on First-day, Third month lst; Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, Woodstown, N. J., on Fifth-day, the 
5th; Medford Meeting on First-day, the 8th, and Haddon- 
field Quarterly Meeting at Moorestown, N. J., on Fifth- 
day, the 12th. For hour of meetings see Calendar. 

Friends’ Neighborhood Guild has great need of a book- 
case, to hold about 400 books, that have been given from 
time to time. If any one has an old case that they no 
longer need it will be very gratefully received. It must 
be one that can be closed and locked. 

EMILY WILBUR. 





HELP FOR WOMEN IN NEED. 


There are hundreds of people who want to give some- 
thing in this time of destitution and are anxious that 
what they can spare shall go to those who are worthy. 
The Northern Association of the city and county of Phila- 
delphia gives employment at fair wages to poor women at 
the House of Industry, 702 Green Street, Philadelphia, 
and gives work to others to be done at their homes. All 
work is superintended by competent matrons. 


Custom work is all done in the house, and the rooms 
are open all the year excepting Seventh and Eighth 
months. A stock of ready made garments is kept for sale 
at low prices and much work is done for charitable insti- 
tutions free of charge. 

The 12th of this month was the Annual Donation Day, 
but contributions of dry goods and groceries will be 
acceptable at any time. Muslins, colored flannel and 
canton flannel are particularly needed. Tea, sugar and 
coal are in daily use. Contributions in money should be 
sent to the treasurer, Mary H. Black, 616 Sansom Street. 
Other donations should be sent to the House of Industry, 
702 Green Street. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


On Second month Ist, the Senior Class gave their re- 
cital. ' The well-known play, ‘‘The Rivals’’ was produced 
with great merit to the class. ‘The different characters 
were rendered extremely well by.the following: Cap. Jack 
Absolute, Leigh Powna!l; Falkland, Horace Jenkins; Bob 
Acres, Charles Myers; Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, Lewis Wal- 
ton; Julia Melville, Anna Butcher; Fag, Douglass Fal- 
coner; Boy, Walter Cox; Lucy, Marguerite Hibbs; 
David, Russell Tylor; Lydia Languish, Alice Stover; 
Mrs. Malaprop, Lydia Lippincott; Sir Anthony Absolute, 
Eli Nichols. 

On Second month 7th, on account of so many students 
being away the two literary societies held a joint meeting 
and had a very interesting short program. 

Second month 15th, the Penn Literary Society held its 
regular public meeting and the following program was 
given: piano solo, Anna Butcher; reading, ‘-A Perfect 
Tribute.‘‘ James Sands; recitation, ‘‘The Keveille,’’ 
Russell Green. A short play entitled, ‘‘The Man Who was 
Never Known to Smile,’’ given by Eleanor Chandlec, 
Hannah Kelty, Walker Williams and Walter Cox, was 
followed by a flag drill by several members of the society. 

EB. kK &. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


At a recent meeting of the young men of the senior and 
junior classs the following were chosen to serve on the 
student government committee: Herman Pritchard, Walter 
Rittman, John S. Clement, Thomas Smedley, and Frank 
Ridgway. 

Edmond Privat of Geneva, Switzerland, Secretary of 
the Second Universal Esperanto Conference gave a very in- 
teresting lecture on ‘‘Esperanto’’ before the students and 
faculty of the college on the 13th inst. 

The girl’s student government body have chosen the 
following to serve on its committee during this semester: 
President Susannah Parry, vice-president Esther Baldwin, 
Frances Richardson, Dorothy Dotger and Dorothy Lister 
from the senior class Elizabeth Burton and Edith Janes 
from the junior class. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

FAIRHILL, PHILA.--A meeting of Fairhill Friends’ 
Association, Phila,, was held on First month 27th, 1908. 
There was quite a large attendance of active members and 
an interesting social and literary program. New officers 
were chosen as follows: President, Spencer R. Graves; 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Harry P. Werner; Secretary, 
Blanche Jorden. Thenext meeting will be held on Second- 
day evening, Second month 24th, at Fairhill Meeting 
House, Germantown Avenue and Cambria Streets, Phila. 
An exceptionally original program is looked for and every- 
one is cordially invited to attend. S. R. G., Pres. 
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SOLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends convened on the 
9th of Second month with Ethel C. Fell president and 
Reuben P. Ely, secretary. A communication and report 
from the Neighborhood Guild of Philadelphia was received 
and the members will be pleased to do something to assist 
the Guild’s good work. Emma A. Fell gave an apprecia- 
tive biographical sketch of Edmund Clarence Steadman, 
and read his poem, ‘‘The Hand of Lincoln.’’ Eva K. 
Preston and others read from the Friends’ Intelligencer, 
‘*Friends’ Peace Principles,’’ ‘‘Interstate Temperance 
Legislation,’’ and ‘ Swarthmore already Bound,’’ which 
we think was fully approved by the association, as were 
other notes read and discussed. It would be a matter of 
sincere regret to Friends here if the Jeanes bequest, with 
its possibilities of doing good to many, should be declined. 

Dr. Marshall spoke of the rapid growth of local option 
sentiment in Philadelphia. This change in view having 
been as pronounced in other sections the past year, and 
always tending toward civic betterment. Carrol B. Price 
reviewed the second message sent to Congress by the 
President, and thought his expressions in behalf of peace 
were sincere. As members of the new executive committee, 
Martha G:Ely, John S. Williams and Agnes S. Ely were 
appointed. 


FALLOWFIELD, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met at the home of Paul Turner, Second month 2nd, 1908. 
Although a cold blustery day, a goodly number, including 
visitors, were present. The meeting was called to order 
by the President Warren L. Webster. Following the de- 
votional exercises the association decided to raise $2.00 
this year for the General Conference of Friends’ Associa- 





tions. The prugram for the afternoon was opened with 
singing, ‘‘Saved by Grace.’’ A paper on ‘*The Books 
we Read,’’ by Elizabeth W. Moore, was listened to with 
much interest. Remarks were made by Prof. G. W. 
Moore, Edwin Maule and Warren Webtser. Mary Moore 
recited, and as Emma Maule could not be present, Edwin 
Maule read the prepared Current Events. After singing 
‘*Leaning on the Everlasting Arms,’’ sentiments were 


given. MARION L. SKELTON, Secretary. 


MOORESTOWN, N. J.—The regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association was held Sixth-day evening, 
First month 17th, in the assembly room of the Friends’ 
High School. Susan P. Wharton, of the Starr Centre, 
favored us with a very interesting account of their work. 
She spoke of the economical difficulties of the poor, their 
inability to handle money. The necessity of savings 
banks, and their need of learning how to use their money 
wisely. She noted the intimate relation between good 
health and good morals and told of their endeavors to pro- 
cure good food and good care in time of sickness. She 
spoke of the calls they make on families so that they may 
be acquainted with them before the hour of trouble, and 
emphasized the fact that the best way to help people is to 
try to think what we would like ourselves, were we in 
their circumstances. Emily Wilbur, of the Friends’ 
Neighborhood Guild, then told us about their line of work, 
speaking of the sewing school, gymnastic classes, mothers’ 
meetings, etc., and picturing to us scenes among the poor 
in which she showed how some, though in misery, were 
most unselfish and generous. 

E. P. LippINcoTT, Secretary. 


ONE THOUSAND MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Nearly every day at this time in the 
year we are asked to discontinue some 
one’s Intelligencer because of the death 
of the subscriber, or because he is too 
old and infirm to read it longer. 
Nearly every day we enter the name 
of a new subscriber in our book, and 


the same. This year, with the help 
of our readers, we hope to increase 
our mailing list by 1,000 names, To 
secure your hearty co-operation we 
make the following offer: 

Every subscriber who sends us one 
new name before the end of Sixth 
month, and $1.50 to pay for the same, 
may deduct fifty cents from the sub- 
scription price of his own paper next 
year; if he sends two new subscribers 
he may deduct $1.00; for three new 
subscribers he may deduct $1.50, and 
if he sends four new subscribers he 
may have his paper next year free. 
This is an opportunity for ail who 
think the price of the paper is too high 
to get it at a lower rate. Any one 


belonging to a club may add the new | 


subscriber’s name to the same club if 
he so desires. Upon request we will 
send the Intelligencer three weeks free 








| St.) at 8 p. m. 


to possible subscribers, so that they | 


become interested in it. A transfer 
from one member of a household to 
another is not a new subscription, nor 


| will any one be counted a new sub- 


scriber who has taken the paper within 


| two years and then dropped it. 


We believe nothing will do more 
to change indifferent members of a 
meeting into active workers than the 
regular reading of Friends’ Intellig- 
encer. It is especially important that 


thus the total number remains about | it should go into the homes of young 


married people. Please find out into 
what homes in your neighborhood the 
Intelligencer does not go. We count 
upon you to begin the good work at 
once. Who will send us the first name? 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 

{In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 


| than Third-day morning. ] 


2ND MO. 23RD (1ST-DAY.) — 


| Meeting in Washington, D. C. (1811 I 


St., N. W.) visited by Alice C. 
Robinson, of Baltimore, at 11 a. m. 


—New York and Brooklyn Young 
Friends’ Association, at the meeting 
house in Brooklyn {110 Schermerhorn 
‘*Problems and Ten- 
dencies of the Present Time—Standards 
of Living;’’ discussion introduced by 
Marianna S. Rawson. 


Association of ~ London 
**Unity 


—Friends’ 


Grove, Chester County, Pa. 


in our Meetings;’’ paper by Oscar F. 


Passmore, discussion by Ellen Pyle, 
Arthur P. Yeatman, and others. 
‘Dolly Madison’’; paper by Florence 
N. Cleaver. 


—Race Street Conference Class, 
11:45 am. Topic: The Book of Jonah. 
The lesson will be given by Eleanor 
D. Wood. 


—The Friends of White Plains, 
N. Y., will hold their next meeting 
at the residence of Annie Griffen, 39 
S. Lexington Ave., at 11 a. m. 


—West Philadelphia Meeting, 35th 
St. and Lancaster Ave., at 1l a. m., 
visited by Sarah B. Flitcraft, of 
Chester, Pa. 
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These trade-mark c 






es on every package 


res@o S and 
BARL TALS, 
Perfect Breakfas Health Ceredls. 

PANSY FL ke and Biscuit. 
Unlike all 


N.Y. U.S. A 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


: 623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
OFFIcEs : {fae Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Lite Builting, Philadelphia. 





DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


Stenographer 


Young Friends’ Association 
140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


MEALS: 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a. m. Supper, 5.40 to 7 p. m. 
Table d’hote 25 cents 


ROOMS: 

One occupant, 75 cents per night; $8 per week; 
Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; 
$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 

Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Both Phones 








GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 
Telephone 








J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 





Four Subscriptions for $1.00 

Scattered Seeds has a number of 
copies of First month and Second 
month left over. As Jong as these 
hold out, we will send the paper for 
1908 to four new subscribers for one 
dollar. This is an opportunity for 
friends of Scattered Seeds to introduce 
it to families that will probably con- 
tinue to take it after it has been in 
their homes for a year. 


—Junior Conference Class, 17th St. 
and Girard Ave., at 9.45 a.m.  Par- 
ables of Warning. Sec. 103, Luke 
16th chapter. ‘True Riches and 
Their Use.’’ 


2ND MO. 24TH (2ND-DAY.) — 
Warrington Quarterly Meeting, at 
Menallen, Adams Co., Pa., at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders, Seventh-day 
preceding, at 3 p. m. 





—Fairhill Friends’ Association (Ger- 
mantown and Cambria Sts,), Phila., 
at the meeting house, at 8 p. m. 


2ND MO. 25TH (8RD-DAY.) — 
Burlington Quarterly Meeting at 
Mt. Holly, N. J., at 10.30 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders day before at 
10.30 a. m. Isaac WilSon expects to be 
present. 


—An“Address in Gwynedd Friends’ 
Meeting House, at3 p. m., by Jane P. 
Rushmore. Subject: What constitutes 
Religious Education and how can we 
best develop it? 


—Joel Borton will give an address 
on the Work of the Anti-Saloon League 
in Friends’ meeting house, Mt. Holly, 
N, J., at 7.30 p. m. 


2ND MO. 27TH (5TH-DAY.)— 
Bucks Quarterly Meeting at Wrights- 
town, Pa., at 10 a.m. Ministers and 
Elders day before at lla. m. Isaac 
Wilson has a prospect of attending. 


2ND MO. 28TH (6TH-DAY.)— 
Nottingham Quarterly Meeting at 
Little Britain, Pa., at 10 a.m. Min- 
isters and Elders day before at 2 p. m. 


—Park Avenue Meeting House, 
Baltimore; Friends’ School Lectures, 
8.45 p, m. Henry Gaines Hawn—A 
Literary Recital. 


2ND MO. 29TH (7TH-DAY.)—At 
Young Friends’ Auditorium, 15th and 
Cherry Sts., Phila., a Lecture-Musical, 
under care of the Diligent Circle of 
King’s Daughters. Lecture on Negro 
plantation and other folk-lore, by Mrs. 
John Loman, illustrated with songs by 
Mr. Charles Law. 


38RD MO. 1ST (iIST-DAY.)—Isaac 
Wilson has a prospect of attending 
Norristown Friends’ Meeting, Swede 
and Jacoby Sts., at 10.30 a. m. 


—Meeting in Washington, D. C. 
(1811 I St. N. W.) visited by Jesse H. 
Holmes, of Swarthmore, Pa. 


—Race Street Conference Class, 
11.45 a. m. Topic: Psalms of the 
Persian period. The lesson will be 
presented by Jane P. Rushmore. 


—At Chester, Pa., a Circular Meet- 
ing, at 3 p. m., under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting. 
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Money back if not satisfied 
Enough choice seeds and bulbs to plant a 
complete flower- garden — all at a give-away price 
to induce trial orders, and show the quality of our stock. 
20 Packets Seed 
Ipkt. Alyssum, Little Gem 1 pkt. Giant Verbena, Mixed 
* MarySemple Asters, 4cols. ‘* WashingtonWeeping Palm 
** Carnation, Marguerite ** Umbrella Plant 
** Forget-Me-Not, Victoria ** Double Chinese Pink 
“* Hibiscus, Crimson Eye ** California Sweet Pea 
** Poppy, American Flag ** Bouquet Chrysanthemum 
** Phlox, Drummondii ** Japan Morning Glory 
** Pansies, 10 colors mixed ** Petunia Hybrid 
** NicotianaSanderae,New ‘‘ Roses, New Climbing 
** Heliotrope, Mixed ** Lovely Butterfly Flower 
15 Summer Flowering Bulbs 
1 Spotted Calla; 1 Summer Flowering Hyacinth; 1 Doubh 
Pearl Tuberose; 3 Butterfly Gladiolus; 2 Hybrid Gladiolus; 
2 Montbretias; 1 Cinnamon Vine; 2 Hardy Wind Flowers; 
2 New Pedigree Cannas. Check worth 25 cents on 
your first $1 order, also our 136-page new Illustrated ‘* Floral 
Guide.*’ All the above for only 25c. Order to-day. 
The Conard & Jones Co., Box 30 A, West Grove, Pa. 
Growers of the Best Roses in America, 








—West Grove Y. F. A., in the Meet- 
ing House, at 2.30 p.m. ‘‘The Heart 
of the Christian Message,’’ by Prof. 
Geo. A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr. 


3RD MO. 5TH (5TH-DAY.)—Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, Woodstown, N. J. 


38RD MO. 6TH (6TH-DAY.)—White- 


water Quarterly Meeting, Greensboro, 
Ind. 


3RD MO. 7TH (7TH-DAY.)—Prairie 
Grove Quarterly Meeting, West 
Liberty, lowa. 


3RD MO. 9TH (2ND-DAY)—Balti- 
more Quarterly Meeting, at Baltimore, 
Md. 


38RD MO. 12TH (5TH-DAY) — 
Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, at 
Moorestown, N. J. 


HESPER. 


Her eyes are like the evening air, 
Her voice is like a rose, 

Her lips are like a lovely song, 
That ripples as it flows, 

And she herself is sweeter than 
The sweetest thing she knows. 

A slender, haunting, twilight form 
Of wonder and surprise, 

She seemed a fairy or a child, 
Till, deep within her eyes, 

I saw the homeward-leading star 
Of womanhood arise. 


In the Atlantic. —Henry van Dyke. 





effective relief in 
bronchial trouble. 


Contain conan ane 
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Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 


GEORGE FosTER W8HITE, JoserH T. BuntiINnG, Second Vice-President. 
Presi 


esident, Treasurer and Trust Officer LANSDOWNE, PA. MoRGAN BUNTING, Secretary 


W. LANE VERLENDEN, Vice-President LEWIS LAWRENCE SMITH, Solicitor 
Acts as Exe@utor, eeiattnies, Trustee, Guardian or = Agee. Aims at perfect service and perfect security. Wills prepared and free of charge 
where this Company is named 





as Executor. Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for Company. 
Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 
| GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 
BL A C K p RESS 5 00 nS E. B. Morris, President Chartered 1836 N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 
* * : Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Beautiful fabrics await the woman oneeeens. .— etapa i a tra = Trustee of See 
* * . tion Mortgages. pository under ns 0 eorganization. gistrar an ansfer Agent. ssumes 
planning a black dress or sult, fabrics Entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


whose beauty goes deep down into the 
weave and dye—the beauty of good qual- Make Sure That The Title To Your Property Is All Right. 


Our examination eliminates all possible flaws, our insurance protects you against loss in case your 
title should be contested. 


long and satisfactory wear as well as CHESTER COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


ity, of true serviceableness, that mean 








styie. That’s what a woman wants, WEST CHESTER, PA. 
a i J. Everton Ramsey, Prest., Wm. H. Gibbons, Vice-Prest., 
after all—a good return in wear as well ee ae ae Wm. P. Sharpless, Trust Officer, L. K. Stubbs, Vice-Prest. and Treas. 
as looks for her money. Our Black | ————————— nate nies 
Dress Goods give it. Shown under clear, The American Institute of Sacred Let us resolve to he satisfied with 
i ae Literature, Chicago, Ill., has just put | our own past doings, when at the 
SPAERANE Capes : ; out a little volume containing a three | time of doing we used all the light 
Plain Voile, 58. to $2 a yard months’ course of study on the Book | God gave us and did all in our power. 
Shadow Check Voile, $1 to $1.50 | of Job, or The Problem of Human | — Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Shadow Stripe Voile, $1 to 1,50 Suffering. The poem itself, is to be | = 





Embroidered Voile, $1.25 to $3 
Novelty Voile, $1.50 to $3.50 


it and the directions for work were 
prepared by President William R. 


| studied rather than statements about | MONOTONY. 


If all the skies were sunshine, 


Our faces would be fain 


1; . $3 | arne > last ves of those lif 
Eolienne, $1 to $3 a yard Harpe r, the la v J ae f whose To feel once more upon them 
PeneArio 125 urnished something of a modern illus- . Sees 
Broadcloth, $1 to 3.50 a yard furn shed open tee ieee dern illus The cooling splash of rain. 
Pat sce as tration of Job’s problem, ‘‘Why d ; . se ; 
Panama, 50c. to $2 a yard ; ais ' If all the world were music, 
the righteous suffer? Our | 1d often | 
runella Cl $1 to $3 : ; ' ; ur hearts would often long 
Prunella Cloth, $1 to $3 Here is an opportunity for classes, Tor on t | ; 
a a ° . oe ; . ous ° ‘or one Sweet Str:é ain of si er 3 
Nun’s Veiling, 40c. to $1.50 or individual students, to familiarize ite — 
- : ; oes : ; eT ae ? To break the endless song. 
Herrinebone Serve, 75c. to $3 themselves with a book of the Bibie oe 
fram the point of ‘view of one of the If life were always merry, 
\ amit ‘ iur souls would seek relief 
grea I her The Our souls would seek relief 
———— hank ta { at Of 4 | And rest from weary laughter, 
¥ , 8 8 re) fi. si?® sei ' 7 : a In the at arma af araft 
Bemus tawne: 4 Pe meine Wie ial / er in the Insti- nh tne quiet arms of griet. 
te ad fA Ae BiG iey aiso 1 ud iment inst : a ; 
Uilu PNITUgU +s WIViliiu tute, privi xf certificate, ete. A nary Van Dyke. 
7 editi¢ a ismati 
7 | ie . } ; } ; he ¢ levy 1 «a a ‘| Rad anad wt oo” 
Se i be lered at S CF Pols STON ¢ Son 
a ones : s Fe BGIUYUISIUH ov § 
TOHI BR / [ARTI TAY j = Ss 
f gMseeN of VALAIN ELAN : Trut] Wall Papers and 
' ' “enNTAUcD ruth > t i - ia 
UNDERTARER Decorations. 
: oul; Hy ¢ ( l ed ; a 
Wilmington, Delaware i i innavend Window Shades Made to Order. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 
i = one sional -— 




















The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 
—_ y Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the Stockholders 5 5,037.440.73 
Seventeen Cents per year for Surpl if Undivides bet kholders, $ 5.037.440.7 
“ Surplus belonging to Insurance Account, . ° ° ° ° 7.505,533 56 
3 Assets of the Company, . ? f 5.429 478.34 
One Thousand Dollars of Life = 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Renshee ane on Deposit, ‘fits as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Insurance for Fifteen Years! 















.. 2 : ry OFFICERS. DIRECTORS. 

This is the record of policy No. ae TI sting) <adigiitbinctintinietennsviaerenn President Samuel R. Shipley, Robert M. Janney, 
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Particulars free on request. J. Barton Townsend, .Assistant Trust Officer James V. Watson, F. H. Strawbridge, 
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